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N 8 5 IH E R E are 72 * of N Candor. 
Wand Inpartzality, who will not allow a Gor 
WIE IOW vernment, conſiſting of King ard Par liament 
Ss REL to, be the bell Conſtitution in the I "rd 
DIARIES France, Spain, Denmark, Sweden, Si- 
cily, and ſome other Kingdoms, bad once this Advantage > 


hut unfurtunately ft it ; ſome by Facl ion, others 5 being - 


= e and oi hers, by a National depravity of Man- 
joined to the Ambition of Princes, and the Intrigues- 
1 53 1 Mmiſters, We of theſe Iſlands are now left the 
%, bo eroy this Bleſing in any Perfection; and we may 
il preſerve it pure and entire, * we can but retain ſome De- 
* greeO the Virtue of oy. Ance ors, Fut weſhould be care- 
ful what Perſons we chooſe to Repreſent us in Parliament ;, 
for, if (according to the vulgar Maxim in the Schools), 
Corruptio ↄptimi eſt Peſima, a COR KUPT Parli- 
ament would then, of all Evils in Government, be the 
Greateſt, and exceed the wor ſt Tyranny in a ſingle Per ſon. 
An "ws Prince might be Cruel, Rapacious, Covetous, 
a Diſtpater of the Publick Treaſure, an Enemy of Religi- 
on, and it would be very bad : But all this would be not hing, 
19 mben. compared to a Mob of ſuch Tyrants, moſt of them. 
with the 77 Diſpaſtions, and every w iy like that greater 
one, only the mere provoking, as in their Perſons they 
would be more contemptible, nor is this a Thing not to be 
Juppofed..* Our Hiſtory Furniheth us with an Inſtance of 
Ra Poliament of that kind ; which is here undertaken to 
; 00 Ws wininas to the Publick, in one unmixed View; both 
ET 5 4 be- 5 
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Hhiecauſe this hath not been yet done by any one, that I know 
f; and alſo, that a Proſpe& of it in this manner, may poſ- 


fibly give ew Country- Men, a full Notion, of bow great 
Conſequence it is to them, to be extreamly cautious whom 


<0 gl at any time to be their Repreſentatives. 5 e 1 
they may have before their Eyes, what Abuſes a CORRUPT 


Parliament is capable of. The Writer, in putting bis 
Thoughts together on this Subject, has ſet himſelf a Rule to 
keep Religion fly to the Hiſtory of the Men anll the Times, and 


not to indulge bimſelf, or the Reader, in charging any Cha. 


racter too much, or deviating [rom the Truth, to make the 


Story more agreeable. The Facts and Characters are. all 
of themto be found, either in my Lord Clarendon; Whit- 


lock, Ruſhworth, Sir Philip Warwick, Ludlow, Hobbs, 


or ſome other Writer of thoſe Times : But many Paſſages are 


omitted for the Sake of Brevity, or through Forgetfulneſs, 


or becaiiſe they did not exattly fall in with the general De- 
 fign: And ſuch asare mentioned, are not always conſidered 


in the order of Time in which they happened. True it is, 


ſome few of the Things bere imputed to the Parliament, 


were not their immediate aud dir ect det; but, which is 
much the ſame thing, though not all done by them, they 


were all done in their way, in treading their Paths, and 


by a Power derived from them. The greateſt Scelerates had 
eit ber their expreſs Orders, their Approbation or Example 


and Authority, to plead forthe wor oe then committed. 


BT what Means and Degrees theſe Pretended Patriots 


| arrived to the height of W ickedneſs, and begat ſo great 


Irreverence towards their own Por ſous and Characters, is 


Bere endeavoured to be explained. and may poſſibly he in- 


firu@ive to thoſe, who may not elſewhere have obſerved the 


Series of their Tranſactions; nor the Period, when proper- 


hy they became dignified with the Title of the Rump; 


which was, when they had ſubverted all the honeſt Ends 


and Purpoſes of Purliaments and when they ſate by Virtue 


of their own Choice and Power, and not by the Free 


Election ef their Country. 2 
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CHARACTER 


of THER 


P A R LI A M EN FT: 
/ Evhnindaly call d the FIR 


3 urs famous Parliament, which Sate 
1 ſolong, did ſo much Miſchief, and 
involved the Three Kingdoms in 
built and Miſery, met at Weſterin- 
roy he 3d of November, 1640. Through 
the Miſrepreſentations of thoſe about the King, 
his Majeſty unluckily thought fit to part with 
the preceding Parliament upon ill TR * 
| Y 14 hs 


2 


(2) 


before he had Time to know them, which was | 


thought a very impolitick Step, to ſay no worſe + 
of it, They were Men of Moderation, and 


zealous for the Publick Good, and were the 
| Reverſe of their Succeſſors; who never ceaſed, 


till they drew upon theſe Nations infinite Ca- 
lamities, and Difrepute, and even Contempt 
upon the very Name ofa Houle of COMMONS, 


AMON G many legal and more weak 


Things, then committed in the Adminiſtration 
of Affairs none could be worſe judged, than that 


Precipitate Act of the Court; which ſtruck, 


with Concern and Indignation, all who had a 
due Attention to his Majeſty's Service, and Re- 
gard for the Conſtitution of the Realm. But 
it was the Subject of Joy and Triumph to the 
Men of turbulent Spirits; to the Enemies f 
the Church, and of Peace; to thoſe, who 


long d for nothing more than to throw the 
state into Confuſion, in Hopes to repair their 


ſhattered Fortunes, to acquire Wealth and 


Power ; or to glut their Malice and Revenge. 


And it muſt be owned, the Succeſs anſwered 


beyond their moſt extravagant Imaginations: 


A great Part of their Purpoſes, and even Wiſh- 


es, having been fatally effected, and many of 

the chief Managers having crept into bigh 7 
Stations, purloined Titles, and amaſſed im- 
menſe Sums, who, from their Birth, Merits, 


or Qualifications, could reaſonably have aſpi- 5 
red no higher, * to the meanelt Offices, | 


Hon 


Cas 


FROM Motives, and by Perſons, ſuch 1 


e the Elections could not but be carried on 


very irregularly. The Factious were Men of 


Craft and Induſtry, and ſtuck at nothing, to 


carry their Point. Returns were made of Per- 
ſons to ſerve for Places, where their Names 


had never been heard of before; and, where 


Bribes and Artifices, to debauch 'the Minds of 


the Electors and the Returning Officers, would 
not prevail, Violence ſucceeded. Neither was 
this the worſt of the Caſe. When the Houſe 


of Commons met, and by thofe and other 
Means, the Majority was clearly on the Side of 
the Faction, they turned out, and put in whom 


they thought proper, without any ſort of Mo- 
deſty, or the leaſt Attention to the eſtabliſh d 
Rules of the Houſe, or to the manifeſt Juſtice 
of the Cauſe. Thus very many, againſt the 
Conſent, and without the Knowledge of their 


| Country. aſſumed to themſelves the Title of its 
Repreſentatives, which yet was not ordinarily 
bobjected to them as any Crime; ſo much did 


their Conduct, as Members of the Houſe, ob- 


ſcure the Reproach of their having diſhonoy- 


rably intruded into it. 


Ir is true, a great part of this foul Manage- 5 


ment, in point of Elections, happen d in Pro- 


ceſs of Time, when they were grown Old 


and Hardened in Corruptions of all Kinds; 


. when they 1 had loſt the Remembrance of Rig! t 5 


B 2 „ and 
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and Wrong z but i it is alſo true, that even In the 
Infancy of their Power, the ſame Spirit pre- 


| vail'd, and they ſet out with the Aſſurance of 


thoſe, who had abandon'd all Decency and 
Remorſe. The Difference was, it was Paſſion, 


and Rage, and Madneſs in the Beginning: AE 


terwards, it was phlegmatick, impadene Villa 


ny, and Corruption. 


Yer it ought always to 6 that 
there were Men of that Houſe, of as great 
Worth, Integrity, and Abilities, as have ſate 


in any Parliament whatever: Men, who were 


Proof againſt all Temptations of Gain, and not 


to be over-awed by Threats, or the Torrent 


that then raged. But theſe were out-numbered 
by People of different Views, different Princi- 
ples: The Majority was a Compound of Pre- 
tenders to Zeal againſt Popery, of real Atheiſts, 


of profeſſed Republicans, of weak and igno- 
rant Slaves to the Managers, and above all, of 
wretched Mercenaries, who proſtituted their 


Conſcience, and ſold their Country tor their 
Daily Pay. TEC 


Tur Likders of (his Band of Conſpleators . 
againſt their Country, deſerve to be delivered 
down to Poſterity, with all poſſible” Marks of 7 


Infamy:: But becauſe Deſcendants. may attone 
for the Wickedneſs (as they often degenerate - = 


from the Virtue) of their Anceſtors, the Names 


| of ple Perſons hal at 6 prefect be affe over 


in 


1 ance. ; Vet at Na ſame Time, Ie may not 


be altogether unſeaſonable to sketch out the 
Characters of ſome few of the moſt Notori- 
ous, that we may look back and ſee, what Sort | 
of Perſons thoſe were, who had both the Will 


and Power to impoveriſh the Pablick, and en- 


ſlave their Native Country; that if for the fu- 
ture any others ſhould unhappily ariſe with the 


: ſame Diſpoſitions and Talents, the Reſemblance 


might be obſerv'd Time enough to e a 


Parall in the apy every Way. 


ONE of theſe was 4 Gratleman, wall known 


in thoſe Times, both on the Score of bis Parts, 
which were competently adapted to the Mecha- 
nical Part of Buſineſs, and alſo of ſome Diſ- 


grace he had undergone, from the late Men in 
ower ; which, when that Power devolved 
into other Hands, gave him a Pretence to ſet 


up for a Syferer. He ſpoke in the Houſe with 


great Readineſs, and at all Times with a cer- 


tain appearing Frankneſs, in his Manner of ex- 


5 Nan himſelf, that was not diſagreeable. No 

Man ſpoke more than he, of Concern for the 
Publick; no Man had the Publick leſs at Heart; 

but it ſerv'd his Purpoſe, as it furniſh'd him 


: with popular Topicks for Harrangues, and was 
likewiſe a convenient Prey for him and his 


hungry Creatures. He was a bold Undertaker 
in Buſineſs ; not eaſily diſcourag d by the Diffi. 

culty of the Work, and never to be put out of 
E at _ Foulneſs of it. But his 


” chief b 


=—_ 69 
chief Excellence conſiſted in the dexterous Ap- 
plication of Lies to his ſeveral Purpoſes; and 
thoſe he could frame extempore, and with that 
undaunted Aſſurance, they were of great Ser- 
vice to him at particular Seaſons; although the 
ctoo frequent Uſe of them, and his laughing at 
i Truth, openly and wantonly, contributed no 
leſs to the Diſcovery of his Defe& in Judg- 
' _ ment, than his ſnatching at all Opportunities 
| to get Money, betrayed the Weakneſs and Im- 
potence of his Mind. However, his Influence 
in the Houſe was great: From the Senſe of what 
pleaſed himſelf beſt, he knew how to gain 
others; and he was the better qualified for te 
Times, and for the Part he had to act, being 
wholly void of Shame, and as entirely undi- 
ſturbed with any Fumes or Principles of Virtue, 
Honour or Religion; as free in himſelf from 
all Approaches towards Compaſſion or Huma- 
IDE of if Oo nee 2 Hot 6 
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A ſecond of theſe, was a Gentleman of good 
Extraction, liberal Education, and of ſome 
Learning. From the Company he had kept in 
his younger Years, and from his Manner of 

| Life, he had contracted an inveterate Malice 

| againſtthe Church, and imbibed early Princi- 
pPlwkẽes againſt Monarchy : Though no Man went 
farther than he, in the Support and promoting 
of the moſt lawleſs Acts of Tyranny, when he 
had his Share of Power. He had been bred ' 
up to the Profeſſion of Arms, and * got 
9 4 e ome 


* — ASI 
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ſome Reputation that Way, which be * : 
loſt, by the unfoldierly Defence and Surrender 


of a Town of Importance: For this ill Condu& 
he was accuſed, and might have Suffer d, if he 
had not been befriended by the General, who 
lived to repent his good Nature, to a Man, ne- 
ver very ſenſible of Favours or Benefits. That 
Gentleman betook himſelf afterwards to ano- 
ther kind of Life, and got one of the Seals in- 


to his Poſſeſſion, which he uſed to ill Purpoſes 


enough, but always with good Manners, which 


was peculiar to him. Not being well fixed in 


any Form of Government, he ran into many 
wild Schemes, and was rather a Builder of Com- 
mon- Wealths, than a Member of any one. It 


was conjectured he had a Tincture of Enthu- 


ſiaſm in his Compoſition, which, if true, might 
account for Part of his Life, and perhaps be 
thought ſome Extenuation of ſeveral Things 
he had been guilty of, to the Prejudice of his 


Country, to Which, perhaps, tow Men really 
| withd better, than he. 


EY PR of theſe, and, it may be, one 
= the moſt outragious of the whale Sett, was 
an Officer of mean Parts and Parentage; a med- 


ling, bluſtring Fellow, determined, and very 
diligent: Conceited, undertaking, incapable 


of offering any Reaſons to convince others, or 


of comprehending Reaſon, ſo as to be per- 


ſwaded himſelf. By the extraordinary Favour 
of. 0 Gencral, to whom he had 8e uſeful 1 in 
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ome Capacities, he had made his Way, from 
ing a Subaltern, in a few Years, to one of 


the higheſt Poſts in the Army; and in every 
Poſt, he till ſhewed great Uneaſineſs, as if the 


Place were not big enough to hold him, and 
that he could nor breathe, until he got higher; 


which made him preſs and buſtle, and affront 
every Thing in his Way; He was ſervile in his 


Applications to thoſe who could advance him, 
and no Man endeavoured to make his Court 
more than he, or did it with a worſe Grace. 
So that his Ambition was-unmeaſurable, but 


misbecarne him: And it was obſerved of him, 


by one of the ſame Side, who was no bad Ob- 
ſerver of Men, That he was a Clown in fine 
Cloaths; intimating, how uncouthly any thing 


of Grandeur ſate upon him. 


Ware x the Houſe of Commons became filled 
with Soldiers, he got himſelf returned to ſerve 


for a Borough, and acted the ſame Part in the 
Houſe, he had done out of it; that is, he was 
reſtleſs in his Motions, and brutal in his Opi- 
hions ; and tho' he often appeared more buſie, 
than he really was, he never could appear more 
Brutal. If at any Time an unjuſt Propoſition, 
that might lay whole Countries waſte, was to 


be made in the Houſe, he was ſo apprehenſive 


of its failing, he would run every where to 
Summon the Poſe, and take upon himſelf the 
Office of Muſter- Maſter-General. of the Party: 
And then, if by great Accident, the Houſe ** | 
Hig „ 


yy? 


. 1 


ed inclined to come into an Act lefs ill-atufed 
than uſual, it would put him out of Patience, 


and he would ſhew the utmoſt Diſquiet, being 


unable to keep his Countenance, or to fit ſtill 
in his Place. Ingratitude was ſo much a Part 


öf his Character, it was looked upon with the 
Indulgetce People allow for natural Infirmities, 


which are not to be cured. His — = 
was confuſed and muddy; ; ſo he never troubled 


bis Head about NodotiN; or Schemes, or Laws 
of Oovetnmeat; all which he reſolved into 
Force? Confequently his Politicks, as his Mo- 


tals, were thoſe of a Dragoon, to oppreſs and 


| Plunder where he could; which he performed 
with the moſt punftual Diſcipline, without 


' Bowels, of Mercy. 


| FRO him a good deal of the $pirit of the 
Officers of thoſe Times may be collected: Altho?- 


they differed in many other Particulars, yet in 

thoſe of Rapine, Plunder, and Inhumanity, 
they ſeemed to agree very well, and to be uni. 
| boy in their n if we may {0 call 

2» em. POL IE | 


A de of the E bert was the then S. ei. 


tor. General, a Man of all others the leaſt amĩa- 
ble: He was deſcended of an antient Family b 
an indirect Line ; was extremely formal, proud, 


and motoſe; converſed with few, and had a 


certain pedantick Mariner of declaring his own 


Opinion, and expreſſing a Contempt of that of 


all others; which, , perbaps, ſometimes impo- 


ed 


— 


| that which was very particular, bis Self-Suffi- 
ciency was ſo entire, that whatever he advan- 
ced, he would believe to be right; and he would 


1 = 09 . 
fed * FN who knew no better than 1 55 


ſelf, and might have gained him the little Re- 


pute he had, of Skill in his Profeſſion. And 


advance abſurd Arguments in Point of Law, 
upon a Suppoſition of their receiving a Sanction 
from him: By which Means, he would wreſt 


the Law in a very ſhameleſs Manner. The reſt 
of his Brethren of the Law he ſurpaſſed in ill 
Nature, Sowerneſs, and Inhumanity: Yet his 
- predominant Quality was Inſolence; which 


ſhone in every Act and Motion of his Life, in 


his Air, his Geſtures, his Words, and particu- 
larly in his Looks: All which rendered hin | 


not leſs inſupportable in Buſineſs, than he was 


in his own Family, where he was an abſoluce - | 


Lord and Tyrant. No wonder if a Perſon of 


his Frame, was a very evil Inſtrument in tumul- 
tuous Times, and eſpecially when Bribery ran 
bigheſt; ſince it was well known, no Man's 


Ears, and Hands, and Heart, were more —_ 
than his, to Gain. | 


. OY was 8 . of the ſand 
Fraternity, but of a different Temper, who 


had his Bands as deep as any Man, where there 


was Room, cither for his Advice or Aſliſtance, 


in moſt Ads of Violence, and barefaced Cor- 
ruption. He had the Appearance of Gentlenefs 
in bis , and had — formerly looked 


upon 


upon as no ill-natured Man. In the more inno- 
cent Part of his Life, he had aſſociated himſelf 
with Perſons of other Principles, than thoſe 
of his new Friends, and had carried thoſe Prin- 
ciples, at leaſt as high as any Man; but no 
ſooner did he change Sides, than he ſeemed to 
change Nature; and, as if he had taken every 
Man of thoſe, whom he deſerted, for a living 
| and laſting Reproach to him, he proſecuted 
them with an hoſtile Fury, and at their Ex- 
| pence, made himſelt as acceptable as he could, 
to his new Companions; to whom he had de- 


_ voted himſelf, Soul and Body. Inſomuch, tat 
Juſtice was never worſe adminiſtered, nor Par- f 
tiality more openly exalted on the Bench, than j 

in his Time. The Fact was, His inordinate 

Deſire to gain Credit with the Party, and Mo- 

ney by that Credit; being inflamed by a malign | 

| Hatred of his old Friends, he behaved him- | 
ſelf like a mad Man, even in private Cauſes, | 


Wherever the Intereſt of any one of the Party : 
was concerned: And after he had gone thro*® | 
moſt of the Drudgery his Maſters expected from 
him, he was found out by them to be a Man 
but of ordinary Abilities, and one proper to be | 
Diſavowed as they ſhould fee Occafion, 


THERE was another Lawyer of the Party 

in the Houſe, of a much better Repute than 
either of the former. He was a Man of Order 
In his Profeſſion, had made a good Figure at 
the Bar, and had fate in former Parliaments 4 
0 8. OY with 9 
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1 Apptobation; ; but being. na: NEE" Judge. 
of Men, and not always ſteady, be was made 
Uſe of to ſerve. Purpoſes he did not intend, = 

and concurred with Perſons, and jn Things, 
he did not like, His Name in the Beginning, 
was of Uſe to the Managers, altho he did not 
long continue to promote their Schemes. And 


here, once for all, it may be proper to be ob · 


ſerved, that many contributed with all their. 
Might and Main to the firſt Contuſions, who. 
afterwards became ſenſible of their Error, and 
would have retreated ; but they found it was 
very difficult to wear off bad Company, a 
that all, who have a Power to do Ill., ders not 
the ſame to do Good. Ir | E 


Bur far from any Renee was a Tolhite 
Man, of as eminently bad Qualities, as any one 
whatever: He was opinionative, and a Boaſter 
of bis Talents, which were neither quite ſo bad 
as ſome thought them, nor in any Degree ſo 
good as he fancied; but might have paſſed for 
tolerable, if he bad been content to have med- 
led only with Things within his Sphere. But 
his Ambition was active, and he procured an 
Employment, to which he was in no Senſe 
equal. having neither Clearneſs, nor Courage, 
nor Fidelity, nor Uncorruptedneſs, nor Skill 
enough to diſguiſe his notorious Defect in all 
the former; ſo he became a very early rank 
Sinner, and ſtands foremoſt in the Liſt of the 
wal _ of thoſe Times, Wk I Deſign to 


de- 


1 

deceive others, he was out: witted himſelf, and 
by an odd Turn, was accuſed by thoſe, with 
whom he had been an Accomplice in many 
Crimes: When he was to plead. for himſelf, 
he grew * diſtrated between Pride and Fear, 
_ talked 1 0 77 the Truſt repo aſe: in N 
and of his honeſt Intentions; which was ſuch 
Language for him to uſe, it Lala lt the ge 
« Neral Indignation of all Men, He was commits 
ted to the Tower, and condemned, and the Cir- 
. were ſuch, that the immediate Hand 
f Almighty God could not but appear in it to all 


1, who knew his Nature, Humour. 250 
| TRANSACTIONS. A 
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5 in was A e Weſt of 
1 of a good Eſtate, But no otherwiſe 
remarkable, than as a thorough Slave to the 
Party, of which he imagined himſelf a Go- 
vernour. He was a ſtupid, though frequent 
Speaker in the Houſe; but what made him 
heard with the better Attention, he would clap 
together a Parcel of ſuch odd Blunders, as would 
provoke the graveſt Men to Mirth; Then he 
was always to be counted upon for a ſure Man 
he had moreover a venomous. Diſlike of the 
Church, which was a Merit; and though to 
chuſe, he. would have been glad to be a Gainer 
by a an wake or frre! Propoſution, yet rather 
: than; L 
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: than not be engaged in any Thing of that Na: 


ture, he was ready to ſerve, according to the 


beſt of his Talents (which was Noiſe) upon 


the Foot of a Volunteer... 


I had almoſt forgot the Speaker of the Houſe, 
who was a ſuperficial! proud Man, and marve- 
louſiy delighted with the Enfigns and Parade 


of his Place; of which he was ſaid to be tole- 
rably capable, by having applied himſelf to 


the Study of the Records, and Journals of Par- 
liament. Beſides, his was 2 gainfal Poſt, and 


be loved Money to Exceſs; fo the poor Man 


continued to keep it, amidſt many Changes; 
and under ſeveral Maſters, until he, and the 
Mace, were both turned out together, and be- 


eame the Deriſion of all People, who had ſeen 


to what Uſes they had both been put. 


I cannot omit taking Notice of two others, 
who, tho of no Conſequence in themſelves, 


yet oftentimes, by either having Propoſitions 


put into their Mouths, or by ſeconding ſome 
of the others, made a ſort of a Figure in the 
Houſe. One of theſe was a Juſtice of Peace for 


London and Middleſex ; who, from the Buſi- 


neſs of that Poſt, which he exceedingly liked, 
both for the Buſineſs and the Gain, had paſſed 
2 great Part of his Time among Strollers and 
Pick-pockets, and thence contracted ſome Simi- 


litude in their Stile, Manners, and Honeſty ; 
which enabled him to be very yexatious, where 
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| elſewhere, by an impertinent Zeal, under the 

Direction of a weak Head. Yet ſuch was the 

Indulgence of the Party towards a faſt Friend, 

they frequently careſſed the Man, and ſuſtained 

bis Follies, (wherein he abounded) at the ſame 

Time that he was their Jeſt and Sport, even to 
a Proverb. LEY „ 


( 15 ) 


his Authority was Supreme, and troubleſome 


4 Tux other was one of thoſe we call Half. | 
witted: He was abſurd and bold in Diſ- 


_ courſe, but, in every other Way, a compleat 


often of ſingular Service to them, 


| Coward. He was at firſt very much cheriſhed 
by them, becauſe he would ſay Things no Bo- 


dy elſe cared to ſay; and becauſe when they 
bad a Mind to tire the Houſe out, they could 


| ſet him to talk Nonſenſe, which he would pour 
forth upon any Subject, with great Eaſe, and 
Earneſtneſs, and Eloquence, for Hours toge- 
ther, and yet without leaving the Hearers a 
Poſſibility of gueſſing at his Meaning, and even 


without underſtanding himſelf, what he would 
be at; which, tho' a trifling Circumſtance, was 


— 


InxER were likewiſe ſeveral others of Note, 
Who had a conſiderable Share in the Tranſacti- 
ons and Wickedneſs of the Times, and One par- 
ticularly (of a higher Orb) to whoſe Power, 
Craft, profound Diſſimulation, implacable Tem- 
per, and Avarice not to be ſatiated, was owing 
as much Miſchief, as to any one Man in that, 
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or atiy other Age. But confidering how thiſes 
rable'a Spectacle he afterwards became, being 
haunted by a Demon in his Boſom, and having 
out- lived a very good Underſtanding, it woul 
be pity to ſay more of him in this Place. The 
other Perſons already tKen Notice of, were 
ſome of the moſt perſevering Sinners, and are 
ſufficient to give us a View of the Genius and 
Diſpoſition of the Heads of an Aſſembly, which 
one would think, could hardly be parallelled 
in the Hiſtoties of any Time or Country. © 


Brsipes theſe, they had a Number of Hire. 
lings, conſtant in Attendance, and prepar'd to 
call out, The Sneſtion, The Queſtion, when evet 
it was neceſſary, with Clamour, to drown the 
3 of theit Opponents, and by Num- 
bers, to carry what they intended.  _ 


« 


THEY had alſo,” befides their Numbers. ma⸗ . 
ny Artifices'to render the Houſe as pliant ag 


they could with.” Several of their own Mem- 
bers at once, they got confined and impriſon- 
ed; many they threatned, and frighted from 


attending; and in the Height of their Glory, 


they bore Contradiction with an Impatience, 
as if it were a Crime to conttoul them. This 
brings to Mind a Story, among ſeveral others, 
to exempliſie both their Cunning, and the Pride 
of their Hearts. The Houſe was in a warm 

Debate of au Affair, which the Managers had 

much at Heart, and carried at length, to the 
itreparable Damage of their Country; but it 


(10). 


met with vigorous ono enecde 
from a Gentleman of great Reputation, much 
eſteem'd every where, and tertible in the Houſe 
to thoſe People. In the Argument of that Day, 
he happened to drop an Expreſſion, that ſerv'd 


them for a Pretence of Clamour againſt him: 


"This Expreſſion, one of their Members, who 


was always willing to indulge his Spite, and 
merit a Place or Penfion, took Notice of, and 


complained of its Irregularity : For which the 
other, he ſaid, ought to withdraw; which be- 


gate another long Debate; The Concluſion 

was ; After much Paſſion from the angry Men, 
which ſhewed how extremely offenſive that | 

Perſon was to them, he was ordered to with. 


draw, and to be committed to the Tower ; where- 
by they inſpired new Audacity into their Friends, 


they were revenged on an old Enemy, they : 
got rid of a troubleſome Guelt, and endea- 
voured to warn others, not to provoke their 


Vengeance and Injuſtice. 

No ſooner did the Houſe meet, than it was 
© edits enough with how little Temper, Wiſ- 
. dom, or Juſtice, they were likely. to proceed. 


The Nation required Peace, that Men's Minds 


might be calmed ; therefore the Party ran into 


Violences, They began with Izpeachments, in ACord 


< 


mittee f 
Secret Af 


order to which, a Committee was appointed to 
find out, or rather to make Miſdemeanors and f. 


High- Treaſon: Nor were the Committee want. 


ing to their Buſineſs: Informers were encoura- 


Sed, ae cad ſearch'd, Words tortured, and 
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rious Enquiry, they brought forth a real Ju- 
ſtificat ion of the Perſons accuſed. However, 


| peach- 
ents. 


0 


Actions . and after a moſt labo - 


they had Strength enougb in the Houſe there. 
upon, to carry the Impeachments, and they ſtill 


gave out, they had further Diſcoveries to make, 


until ſome, who faw their Arm, and knew they 
had Power to compaſs it, thought i it high Time 


to provide for their own Safety, by not truſt- 


ing their Lives and Honour in the Power of 
Men, who thirſted after the Blood of the great- 
eſt Perſons in the Kingdom, and who had no 
Honour to loſe in the Purſuit. : 
I T cannot be contended, but that Impeach- 


ments are a very proper Reſource againſt the 


Power of Miniſters and Favourites. It is one 


of the moſt glorious Remains of our Conſtitu- 


tion, that Criminals, how ſubtle ſoever, and 


however protected by an eaſie or a vicious 


Prince, may be reached in a Parliamentary Way 


which Method, in ſome Caſes, is the beſt, and 


ſter to enter into a War, 


perhaps the only one, of coming at them. For 


Example, A Privy Counſellor adviſeth his Ma- 
\rithoot Provocation; 


deſtructive of the Trade and Intereſt of bis 


Country, and contrary to National Faith con- 
firmed by ſolemn Treaties: A Paraſite contrives 


à Project to enrich the Minions of a Court, at 


a Miniſter oy State 1 a Scheme, or dige an 


the Expence, and to the Ruin of many Fami- 


lies ; a Truſtee for the Public, becomes an Ad- 


vocate, and Champion for the Pllegers of it 3 or 


Or- 


tm 


5 Order, that al famiſn Thouſands of innocent 


People. In one, or all of theſe and the like 


Caſes, where perhaps the Guilty cannot be af- 


4 fected i in the common Courſe of Law, and yet 
deſerve to be ſignalized by exemplary Puniſh- 
ment, as eternal Monuments of CORRUPTION, 
and likewiſe of National Jaſtice, it is the Du- 
ty of the Repreſentatives of the Commons of 
England, to Impeach the Offenders ; and it is 

the higheſt Breach of Truſt in them, not thus 


to exert the Rights of the People, when call d 
pon by ſuch enormous Crimes, and by the 
Sufferings of their Country-men. 


BUT on the other Hand, the-Priviledge of 


the Commons to Impeach, ought not to be 
| proſtituted on flight Pretences, or to gratiſie 


the Spleen of this or that Man, or Party. And 
in the Caſe before us, of thoſe unhappy Impeach- 
ments, which created ſo much ill Blood in the 
Nation, and promoted fo faſt the enſuing Miſ- 
_ chiefs, they were not only ill: tim d, and fatal 
in their Fruits, but alſo wholly without Grounds, 


unleſs to bave ſerved ones Prince and ones 


Country, ought to have been imputed for 
Crimes. 


Taz Perſons accuſed could not be thought 


| Guilty, even by their Adverſaries, of betray- 


ing their Truſt, of ſacrificing the true Engliſh 


| Intereſt to that of Foreigners, or of any Sort 


of Bribery, Corruption, or Rapine. But their 27 
Crimes were, They were faithful Servants of 


: the Frown, and loved their Country: They -: [ 


* 2 - , wel 


? 


2% 


were known to be averſe from all 1 of 


private Gain, and abhorred the Thought of 
any Innovations, either in Church or State. It 
therefore became the Intereſt, as it was the In- 


clination, of the governing Party, to remove 


out of their Way ſuch Obſtacles to their De- 


ſigns; and becauſe there was not the leaſt Ground 


in Point of Law, to proceed upon againſt them, 


they fell upon Iæpeachments, as the moſt artful 5 


Way to conceal the Weakneſs of their Accuſa- 


tion, and at the ſame Time to raiſe that Fer- 
ment, which was fo neceſſary to tHeir further 


Views. - 


Bur neither cual rad herents; extraordi- 
nary as they were, ſerve their Turn : They had 


Proipders. Recourſe to Bills of Attainder, which are a 


ſummary Way of robbing Men of their Honours, 
Eſtates, and Lives, and which are ſeldom jaſti- 
fyable, excepting againſt thoſe, who maintain 
the Equity of that extraordinary Method of 


Arraignment. 


DvrinG the Dependance of the 8 


nente and Bills of Attainder, there were uſher'd 
into the Houſe with great Solemnity, Accounts 


of Plots againſt the Government, and tormida- 
ble Stories of Iavaſions, on purpoſe to alarm 


the Timerous, to enflame the Angry, to afford 
a Pretext for avgmenting the Forces, the Com- 
mand whereof, was to be in their Hands, and 
to multiply Taxes, for the Benefit of the Advo- 
cates for the Cauſe, and the Creatures of the 

principal Men, 7 


Y Thos 5 


ca) 


TuosE Diſtempers and Violences of the 


parliament, naturally inſpired ſuch, as were to 


be the Sacrifice, with a Reſolution to defend 


themſelves. So the Civil War commenced, Civil War, 
which was manifeſtly the Effect of the Rage and 
Wickedneſs of the Managers in the Parliament, 


and of the Craft and Treachery of many about 


the King. Andit was not deny'd by fame of 
them, that they intended from the Beginning, 
to- drive Things to theſe Extremities, which 
they ſaid were neceſſary, to make the King 4 
great King; though it was eafily diſcerned, 


their Defigns were to make him their Slave, to 


alter the Frame of the Conſtitution, to govern 
| by Force anda Standing Army, andto Oppreſs 
and Tyrannize over their Fellow Subjects. 
_ -» WHEN they had got an Army and a. Civil 


| War, or Rebellion to their Mind, it was far : 
from being their Deſire to make a ſpeedy End 


of it; which was viſible from many Things, 
particularly from this, That they ifſa'd out no 


Proclamation of Pardon to thoſe, who ſhould 


lay down their Arms. Nor was it their Intereſt ; 


the War, or the Pretence of it, was to bring 


1 about many great Things for them. And be- 
cauſe they apprehended, that an Army of Eu- 


 gliſhmen would hardly ſupport them in what 


they projected, they invited a Body of Foreign 
Forces into the Heart of the Kingdom; and 
theſe they kept a long Time after the Buſineſs 
was done, for which they were pretended to 
be call d in; "all at length, not out of Com- 


Foreign 


Army. 
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paſſion to the "hp eboogh heavily Tax- 
1 for the Maintenance of the two Armies, 
and ſeverely oppreſſed by them, but purely, 
becauſe they had no further Work for them, 
and were now able to walk alone, they diſmiſs d, 
and moſt liberally rewarded their Foreign Deli. 
_ werers, as they termed them. | 
Haix all the Money of the Kingdom at 
their diſpoſal, the Civil Power, and two Ar- 
mies well appointed, it was no wonder Victo- 
ry declared on their Side; which they uſed with 
the Inſolence and Barbarity to be expected from 
Executi- them. If there had been any Diſpoſition to 
ons. heal the Wounds of a bleeding Nation, here 
had been a fair Field for ſo happy an Event. 
A frank and generous Pardon might have eſta- 
| bliſhed Tranquility ; but this was The Terror of 
the governing Men, and what they ſpurned at 
from their Souls. 80 they ſet themſelves to 
execute Rigor, as it were in deſpight of the 
Senſe, and Wiſhes of Mankind, and of the Ad- 
dreſſes of all thoſe, who might be ſuppoſed to 
have moſt Credit with the Perſecutors. All 
Application ſeemed but to whet the Edge of 
Cruelty, many Parts of the Kingdom became 
the Scenes of their Butcheries, in cold Blood. 
The MANNER of one of thoſe was * New, and 
without Example. Several Noble Perſons and 
others, Surrendered to Mercy, having been in- 
duced to it, Through hy Perſwaſions 0 the 
DO om- 
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Commanding Officer, who attacked the Town, 

in which they had unfortunately ſhut them 

| ſelves up. One or two of the Priſoners were 

_ preſently Shot for Example, under Pretence of 
Military Juſtice, the reſt * they reſerved to be 
more Publick Spectacles. They were brought 
up to London, treated with all the Ignominy 
that could be deviſed, Condemned, add many 


of them Executed : And ſuch an Alien to all 7 
Gallantry, was the Officer, who perſwaded | 
them to Surrender, That either from the Virus | 
lence of his own Nature, or his Paſſion to gra- | 


_ tify his Maſters or perhaps from both, he miſ- 
interpreted the Laws of Arms and of Nations, f 
as if a Promiſe of Mercy did but exempt the Pri- "0 
 ſoners from the Fury of the Soldiers, or a Council 
f War. However it were, it was an odious 
- Caſe; and the Sufferers were not more pitied, 
than he and his Patrons were loaded with Ex- 
| ecrations of all Sorts. _ [ "DIP 
Nor content with the many Executions in 
ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom, the Parliament 
ſeixed upon all the Eſtates of the Delinquents, | 
and appointed a Commiſſion of Sequeſtrators, to commin; q 
enquire into the Effects of the Perſons they on of se- 
had a mind ſhould forfeit: This Commiſſion Welrators. 
was made up of ſeveral of the moſt Corrupt and 1 
Inhuman of the whole Tribe, and had a Power, 
almoſt unlimited, thrown into their Hands, by 
which they miſerably grieved all ſorts of Peo- | 
ple who had any thing to do with them. I 
: Lord CLARENDoN, Vol. III. Pag. 137. & 204, 205, 206. | 
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1r'is difficult to conceive the groſs Abuſes 
theſe Men were guilty. of: Neither the Tears 
and Cries of innocent, ſtarving Widows and 
Orphans, the Equity of the Cauſe; or their 
own Satiety in Injuſtice and Severities, could 
make them relax from their Reſolution to do 
Wrong. They undertook the Employment for 
that Purpoſe ; ; and their Conſciences and In- 
clinations were of that Mold, not to give them 
Leave to receive their Hire for ſo agreeable. © 
Work, and to do it by Halves. 5 

WuarLsT they were ſa happily poſſeſs d of 
a Rebellion to carry on their Purpoſes, many 
Perſons of all Ranks were ſeized, and without 


any Forms of Law, or knowing their Accaſers, ” 


and even without any Accuſation at all, were 
detained a long Time in Priſon ; their Friends 
and Relations prohibited to come near them; 
and they not permitted to have common Ne- 
ceſlaries: Which Invaſion of Men's Rights, 
was ſo univerſally practis d throughout the 
Kingdom, it would fill a Volume to enumerate 
how many Perſons and Families were undone 
by it. ] have ſeen a Manuſcript in the Hands 
of a Nobleman, containing the Names of the 
Oppreſſors, and an Account of Thouſands of 


innocent People, many of them Perſons of 


Diſtinction, who ſuffered in their Health, E- 
ſtates, and ſeveral who loſt their Lives by that 
illegal Method of Impriſoning, ad arbitriurs. 
Which ſurely was a great Argument, 'among a 
Multitude of others, of the dangerous Conſe- 

1 95 | quence | 


(26) . 
quence of breaking i in upon the Fences of Nas”; | 
tional Freedom. Not but that it is a prudent 
Piece of Policy in all Governments, to ſtreng- 
then themſelves by ſecuring the Perſons of ſuch 
Enemies, as Plot their Overthrow: But the | 
Methods thoſe Men made Uſe of, were wholly 9 
unjaſtifiable, and would have rendered them i 
odious, tho they had done nothing elſe, that | 
Was bad. For, what elſe could be ſaid of them | 
and their Proceedings, but that the Conſerva- 
tors of the Liberty of their Countrymen, not 
only gave up the chief Security thereof, which — | 
was the Habeas- Corpus; but ſhewed the Example 3 
_ themſelves to others, to ſtrike at the Root of”: 2 
| the Conſtitution? | | 
As the Army was their chief Zoppont. chey AStandil 
; ſtudied all Ways of pleaſing the Officers, and "MY 
1939 ſubjecting the Common Soldiers to anſwer their 
Ends. In order to the firſt of theſe, they paid 
them well, indulged them in all kinds of Licenſe. 
that a victorious Army are prone to; andthen, | 
to quiet their Minds againſt the Fear of Suits * 4 
or Proſecutions for their Outrages, they kindly | 
gave them a Bill of Indemmity, for their ſole 
Aſe and Protection; and to. juſtify all the in- 
ſüults and Barbarities they had committed, which ß 
were without Number. And when the Coun- 
tty became exhauſted by Taxes, and that al! 
Men cried out to have the Army reduced, they - 1 
| | fell upon a Scheme to favour their good F riends. Mod 
and yet ſeem to comply with the Wiſhes andthe Ar 
- TO of the 4 hien was to model the ou 
„ 1 Ar- in 
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Army fo, as to keep up a greet Numbes of 72 


_ ers, and fewer Soldiers. By which Means, 
| they had a new Opportunity of purging that 


Body of thoſe they diſliked, they gratified their 


Fi iends, and till retained; the ſame Power to | 


do Miſchief, aad continued the ſame Oppreſiion 


upon the Country. 
IN order to ſubdue the Spirits of the Com - 


mon Soldiers to all their Uſes, they ſet up Mar- 


tial Law, independent of the Civil Magiſtrate, : 


and in Times of Peace. This was to att fairly, | 
and take off the Maſque at once; ſince it was 
in Effect to ſet up for a Military Government, 


without further Ceremony. For how averſe „ 
ſoever the Soldiers might be to trample upon 
the Laws and Liberties of their Countrymen, 


they were by Martial Law to be compelled to 
it: A Refuſal to ſerve for ſuch Purpoſes, was 
thereby interpreted Mytiny; for which they 
were inſtantly to be ſhot, being deprived of the 


Benefit of the Laws of the Land, and totally 


excluded from their Right by Magna. Charta, to 
an equal Tryal by a Jury of their Neighbours. 
And the Hardſhip was ſtill the greater upon the 


Common Soldiers, that though their Country - 


ſhould not require their Service, and that they 


fthould deſire to retreat to their Homes, their 


Families, or ſome honeſt Occupation, it was 
not in their Power; but they were to be put to 
Death for Deſitters, to attempt a Delivery from 


Idleneſs and Servitude. Thus, by Virtue of 
this Law, the Soldier became firſt enſlaved, in 


or- 
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> order afterwards to _ the Country under 
Bondage: Whilſt the Officers gained a Domini- 
on, which they abuſed according to the Tyran- 
5 ny of their Natures, and the Pride of Upſtarts;  ' 
and this, perhaps, might make common Soldiers | 
the more ready to bring their. Fellow Subjects 
into Slavery, that they might all be upon an 
equal Foot: For the ſame Purpoſe, they put the 
"Militia under new Regulations, and into the 
Hands of Men, notorious for Animolity, againſt 
the Conſtitution in Church and State, or of ſo 
little Intereſt or Stake in their Country, that they 
might be depended upon, as proper Inſtruments 
do bring it into Subjection. 3 
*Þ UNDER the Notion of ſuppreſſi ing Tumults Tumult 
and Riots, they took all Arbitrary Meaſures to Riots. 
prevent honeſt Men from meeting and conver- 
fing freely together; at the ſame Time that they 
-encouraged a ſeditious Number of Fellows in 
the City, to inſult the well-meaning Freemen 
and Citizens, who they imagined diſliked their 
Proceedings. They dreaded leſt the true Engliſh 
Spirit ſhould revolt againſt ſuch Task- Maſters; 
therefore, by that and ſome other terrible Or- 
dinances, they did, what in them lay, to fink 
the Genius of the People into that abject Tame | 
_ neſs, that might make them more eaſily ſubmit 
their Necks to the Yoke prepared for them. To | 
this, were added many Examples of their Seve. 
_ rity againſt thoſe, who had fallen under their _ } 
Diſpleaſure. For they found out a Way of |} 
ring them, not in their own Country, where 
e their 


| their Ctinnifters were e known, nor in ihe Places | 
where the Offences were committed; but here 
e 8 in London, where none of the Jorg,” perhaps, 
thods of had ever heard of them, untill called upon for 
| Trying. this particular Service; which was a Method 
; _ agiinſtall Rules of common Juſtice, - Neither 
could it be excuſed by any pretended Exigences 
of the State, nor the Evil ballanced by any Ad- 
vantage thoſe Men could propoſe. from the 
Breach of the Conſtitution, in ſo Fundamental a = 
HPoint: But they knew they did not deſerve. 1 
be loved, ſo they took Care to be feared; as 
Men, who had Power, and would uſe 1 it with- 
out Regard to God or Man. 5 | 
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B r one of the moſt fatal and confolnding 
= for Continuing themſelves ; which was ſince cal- 
led the Act for the Perpetual Parliament. This 
ö W.ͤ. as directly contrary to the Intent and Reaſons 
= o the + Triennial AF, which they bad before 
ll  affeQed to be ſo fond of, and which the Nation 
| _ afterwards had ample Reaſon to wiſh had been 
| - alwayspreſerved Sacred and Inviolable. 
I is not to be repreſented, what a Flood of 
Calamities overwhelmed the King and King- 
dom, from this accurſed Act. Without this, 
1 the ſworn n could; not TOR have 
„ . | # <a 
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N The Aa for the be regen Parliament, as it is called, Pag. 204 

55 Clar. Fol. iſt Vol 8 
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rie Ad fer parts of their whole Management, was the Ack 
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gone through with their Work. Their Power 


indeed would have laſted too long, but it would 
have had a Period within three Tears; and the 


Fear of their being call d to Account at the Ex- 
piration of that Time, for paſt Crimes, might 


have put ſome Bounds to their Wicked neſs. But 
the lengthening the Time of their Domination, 


enlarged their Views, and they looked upon 


_ Juſtice to be as remote in this, as in another 


World. Hence, the loweſt and meaneſt Crea- © 


tures of that Aſſembly extended their Ambition, 
copied after their Elders and Superiore in Cor 


ruption. and dreamed of no Jeſs, than of ſwel- 


ling into Lords and Peers of the Realm; and 


hence it happened, that all Methods, how ſcan- 
dalous ſoever, of acquiring Riches for the Mem-. 
bers, were entertained in the Houſe with that 
_ and Ardor, which left little or no Room 


Tor ContradiQion. | 


HENCE. befell, wan. an ibo Node 
of other Miſchiefs, One of ſuch a monſtrous 


Nature, it will be an everlaſting Blot upon the 
Senſe, as well as the Virtue of the Nation; as 


it was at that Time a heavy judgment upon it 


from Heaven: A general Infatuation ſeemed ta 


have ſeized Men; for although many there 


were, who heartily diſliked, both the Thing, 


and. the manner of it, and deteſted the Iniquity 
of the Contrivers, yet the Parliament paſſed it 


in great Gaiety, and found inſtruments as wicked 
as themſelves to execute it. Is Habitus animo- 


rum ſuit, ut peſſimum facinus auderent pauci, piures 


allem, "ores e | 
SOME 


: 
; 
| 
| 
1 
| 
* 


1 

5 OME of the chief OY in that Black Aﬀrir ö 
were taken untimely away to anſwer for it elſe 
where, before they could be brought to Trial 

here: Others by other means, eſcaped the Hands 
of the Miniſters of Juſtice ; and ind-ed all of 
them found much milder Treatment than uy 
deſerved. | 
PlUYUT this Evil, great: as it was, was hays one, 
out of many, that flowed fromthe Continuance 
of that CorRuPrT Parliament. There were 
ſome Wiſe Men ſaw the ill Conſequence of that 
perpetuating AF, and the Reaſons they gare 
againſt it, were ſufficiently juſtified by the Sequel 
ot Things: : but no Mortal could have foreſeen 
all the Ill it really produced. How terrible 
then muſt that Act have been, which was cal- 
culated to bring forth many Miſchiefs unavoid- 
able from the Nature of it, and which might, 
as in Truth it did, beget many more, that no Man 
could have conceived, if they had not happened. 
It is true, the Bill bad the Royal Aſſent, but his 
Majeſty did not weigh the Conſequences of it, 
and the Craft of the Propoſers; nor conſider 
the Blow it gave to his own Prerogative, by in- 
veſting Men in Power, who could have no Temp- 
tation to deſire it, but the Purpoſe to abuſe it; 
which they did to the full, and yet had the Art 
to load his Majeſty as the Author of all thoſe 
Violences, and to render him the Object of the : 
Popular Rage and Invectives. 
IN all this Time that they were heiping Ats 


one oon another, againſt the Lanes of the we = 
Ws "of 


> 
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of Reaſon, and Nature, they were alſo ulti- Inceng of | 
plying Taxes as faſt as they could. There was a Taxes 


Committee of Accounts (a ſad Pack indeed!) 
whoſe Trade it was to ſquander away the Publicꝶ: 


Money, and to bring the Publicł ſtill farther in- counts. 


to Debt. Arrears, Services, Deficiencies, Subſi- 
dies to Foreigners, with a thouſand other Pre- 
tences, were every Day made the Ground for 
new Impoſitions upon the poor Country; new 
Employments were created for their Tools; and 


K Rewards, that is, Penſſons and Bribes, were 


ſcattered up and down, though the Treaſury 
vas entirely empty; nay, though the Country 
was beggared, and Trade, which ſhould bring 
in Money, was negleCted, and wantonly thrown. 
into other Nations. I am told, a Gentleman 
now living, hath been curious enough, to take 


an Account of the ſeveral Sums thoſe Plunder- 


ers laviſhed away from the Publick, and that 
the Sums voted for the Service of but one Year, 

exceeded all that had been given for thrice the 
ſame Period, by the moſt prodigal of their Pre- 
deceſſors; yet that Year was a Tear of Peace 


too, and the People were never ſo miſerably 
Poor ther. ĩ˙ 5 Hl 1 ET 
_ TT Would puzzle a Man to gueſs, what Sort 
of Notions thoſe People at Weſtminſter could 
have, They were eternally told of the Miſery 
of the Country, they heard ſcarce any thing 
| Out of the Houſe, but the Groans of the Suffer- 
ing People; yet, as ſoon as they got within 
thoſe Walls, they voted away ſuch prodigious 


Sams, at ſuch a mercyleſs Rate, one would think 
they took it to be the Duty of their Place, to 
Scourge and Plague the Land. | 
ou little they conſidered the Intereſt of ll 
Eigland, with reſpect to Foreign States, appear- 
ed * from many Inſtances. They unſeaſonably. 
| | AFlectient ſent a Fleet, at vaſt Expences, into the Sound, 
| | ey, under Pretence of mediating a Peace between the 
Noribern Powers ʒ but they acted the Mediators 
ſo ill, it was eolity ſeen they made themſelves a 
+ = hoes inthe Quarrel. And which wasſtill worſe, 
they joined with France in a War againſt Spain, 
to the Ruin of the Trade and Commerce of En- 
i... gland, and contrary to all Rules of Policy and 
1 good Senſe, which at that Time ſhould have en- 
gaged them rather to be Nexters, or, if they | 
A WAR — needs meddle in the War, it ſhould have 
Againt been, to have raiſed Spain to be a Ballance againſt »$+ 
PAIN. the growing Power of the French Monarchy 
which, though under a Minority, was then like- 
Iy enough to be one Day a formidable Enemy 
to England. But thoſe unskilful Rulers, caſt- 
their Politicks only for the Day, how for the 
_ preſent they might keep their Power and Do- | 
minion over their Subjects, and ſo left Poſteri- | 
ty under the many Preſſures they had treaſured T 
up for them. .Þ: 
Ir cannot be though but from 9 long a 
Tr rain of Abuſcs and Corfuptions, the Parlia- 
. ment 
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away the Liberty of the Preſs; purſuant to 


illegally ſeized and confined, and otherwiſe ſe- 
verely handled, at the Pleaſure of thoſe deſpi- 
cable Tyrants. But this had the uſual Effe&5 in 


more and more deſpiſed, The Women and 
_ Children in the a. and their own Footmen 


- oF ROGUES. x 


the Parliament. flocked to the Houſe, and in a 
rude and impetuous Manner, cried out to the r Parliament 
Members . Pay US OUR MONEY ----- Jvus- 


8 
Ps "FIERY USTICE --- the Ru ur - the RU ur, 


G 


1 mull have drawn upon 15 ſelf great 
Odium. The Nation ſuffered with Impatience 
the Tyranny of ſuch a profligate Sete, who, 
- plainly aimed at nothing leſs than to ride and 
vex, and harraſs the three Kingdoms for ever. 
This ſeemed the more inſupportable, becauſe 
by the long execution of Power, their Perſons 
became perfectly well known, and of Con- 


ſequence, grew contemptible. Every Day 


produced ſome ſharp Pamphlet or other 
ggainſt them: To prevent this, they appointed A com 


a Committee to find Out and 9 3 Printers an fo 
mphlets 
and: Authors, and, 38 far a8 they could, to take 


which, ſeveral Printers and poor Hawkers were 


ſuch Caſes; they were more and more pelted, 


in the Lobby of the Houſe, agreed in the ſame 
Appellation of them, callingthery a COMPANY 


Drivers Widows, = other colin + of 


Clan 
againſt the 


0 ; „ © few 
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| ſeeming ready to tear their Cloaths from of their 
| Backs; © nfomuch, that thoſe who had for ſo 
many Years Lorded over the three Kingdoms, 
were farced to fend for Guards for a Defence, 
againſt a Parcel of Women. Addreſſes from 
moſt of the conſiderable Cities and Shires were 
fent againſt them, renouncing them for Repre- 
ſentatives, and expreſſing the greateſt Abhor- 
rence of their Perſons and Actions; until be- 
ing now grown the Averfion and Scorn of the 
World, Providence was pleaſed to diſſolve the 


Charm, that had bound theſe Nations under 
the Rule and Diſcipline of ſuch Wretches. 


ONE may form an Idea, to what a pitch of 
Deteſtation and Contempt that Houſe of Com- 
mons was arrived, from hence, that the moſt 

unpopular Man in the Kingdom became gene- 


Alament Tally acceptable, only becauſe he treated them 
Ty Con- 4g they merited. He loaded them (as one f 
rr themſelves mentions) with the vile? Reproach- 


es, charging them not to have a Heart to do any _ 
Thing for the PUBLICK GOOD, to bave eſpon- 

ſed as CORRUPT INTEREST, &c. the Suppor- 
tert of Tyranny and Oppreſſion, accuſing them of 
an Intention to PERPETUATE THEMSELVES 
IN PowER. And when a Principal Member 
did but mention the Words Morality and 
common Honeſty, the other thought them ſo 
improper from his Mouth, he fell into an 
Exclamation of Contempt, crying out, The 

Lord deliver me from ---- | 


Tak. 
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CIT. 
* ANOTHER of their Writers, who was 
alſo of the Houfe, gives much the ſame Ac- 

count of that Paſſage, he relates, That the 
Perſon, above hinted at, told the Houſe, That 
they had Sate long enough unleſs they had done 
more Good, That they were CORRUPT, UN- 
JUST, and SCANDALOUS, @*c, That it 


any longer, with a good deal more to the 
ſame Purpoſe, ſo he bid them be gone, and 
all of them tamely departed the Houſe. | 


 " SDcH was the Fate of the memorable 
 Rump; upon which, this Author makes ſe- 
veral Obſervations of the Uncertainty of 

Worldly Things. They afterwards revived a 
little, and had ſome glimmering Hopes of 
their Continuance: but their Hearts were quite 
broken by a final Diſſolution o the weſpeak- 


able Joy of all the reſt of the Kingdom, to diſſolved. 
whom they had been fo long a moſt uncome- | 


ly irkfome Burthen, and who, notwithſtand- 
ing their very different Aﬀections, Expect a- 


tions, and Deſigns, were unanimgys in their 


| Wearineſs and Dete ation of the LONG 77 


PARLIAMENT ; which was obvious from 
the Multitude of Reproachful Addreſſes agaiuſt 
them, and from the Behaviour of the City 
of London towards them a little before they 
„„ . were 
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© * Whilece, Lord Clarendon's Hiſt. 
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Jop des were dicolved. For. there ys be. no. e 


ren. 
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tion ＋ Fancy, Vit. or Ribaldry, that was 
not exerciſed by the Citizens and their Appren- 


5 _ tices, to defame them. As ſoon as the Evening 


was come, there was acontinnal Light of Bonefires 
throughout. the City and Suburbs, with ſuch an 


univerſal Exclumation of Joy, as bad never 


been fromm, and cannot be expreſſed; with 


ſa.h ridiculous Sigers of Scorm and Contempt of 
the Parliament, as teſtified the No-regard, or 
rather, the notable De'eſtation they had of it; 


there being ſcarce a Bone fire, at which they did 

wot roaſt a Rump, and Pieces of Fleſh. made | 
like one, © which they ſaid, was for the CE || 
LEBRATION OF THE FUNERAL OF THE | 1 
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